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Cover illustration: An enlargement from the Fedden photograph showing 
the temporary tents for the cricketers. Could the 
building in the background be the Ostrich Inn? 


CLIFTON AND DURDHAM DOWNS: 
A PLACE OF PUBLIC RESORT 
AND RECREATION 


The 442 acres of the Clifton Down and Durdham Down (collectively and 
colloquially known as the Downs) are one of Bristol’s finest assets. They 
are an accessible and protected green open space within a mile of the 
heart of the City and truly function as the ‘lungs of Bristol’. Those who 
enjoy these facilities now are indebted to the actions of those citizens of 
Bristol who obtained the Clifton and Durdham Downs (Bristol) Act in 
1861 to ensure that the Downs ‘shall for ever hereafter be kept open and 
unenclosed as a place of public resort’. An earlier pamphlet in this series 
described how the Downs Committee (comprising nominees from Bristol 
City Council and the Society of Merchant Venturers) have managed the 
Downs to meet this requirement. The intention here is to look at the 
various recreational uses of the Downs. 

The preamble to the Clifton and Durdham Downs Act of 1861 noted 
that they had been used as a place of public resort and recreation since 
time immemorial. One of the early references in Latimer’s Annals is to 
the Ostrich Inn which in the eighteenth century was infamous for its 
cockpit and bowling green and was a popular resort for Bristolians and 
those frequenting the Hotwell. The road to the Ostrich Inn is marked in 
the northeast corner of the Hammersley Plan of the Manor of Clifton 
dating from 1746 (see Jones 1992). However by the 1841 census the 
only large buildings on the site were Down House occupied by Richard 
Brickdale Ward, a solicitor, and Grove House, occupied by George Bush, 
two of the substantial houses around the Downs occupied by the 
merchant and professional classes moving out of the centre of the City. 
The building to the left in the background of the early Clifton Cricket 
Club picture is probably Grove House but there is another building 
visible in the trees to the right which could be the Down House before 
it was rebuilt in its present form and position. 

There is such a wide variety of matters to discuss that they have been 
grouped together under four main headings: organised sport, earning a 
living, transport and entertainments. Inevitably there is overlap but hopefully 
sufficient is included in each heading to describe its impact on the Downs. 


ORGANISED SPORT 
Cricket and Summer Sports 
The concern of the Downs Committee over the dedication of spaces 
to particular sport was focused particularly on the enclosure of a playing 
‘square’ for the Clifton Cricket Club adjacent to Savile Road. The history 
of this arrangement was explored by the Town Clerk in 1903 in a written 
opinion to the Downs Committee which noted that ‘Clifton Cricket Club 
had leave in 1819 from the Lords of the Manor of Henbury to use a piece 
of land near the Sea Walls until moving to their present pitch in 1849 near 
Hollybush Lane. They had a right of exclusion of all others except 
Commoners’. The opinion of the Town Clerk was that, as they had no rights 
against the Lords of the Manor Henbury in 1861, the Clifton and Durdham 
Down Act gave them no rights against the Corporation. The ground, unless 
enclosed, would be of no use for the purpose of playing cricket and as 
playing of matches there gave pleasure to a section of the public, ‘I think 
it would be a pity if the present arrangements were put an end to’. In the 
papers of Clifton Cricket Club is a fascinating memorandum written in 1916 
which is included here verbatim with notes in square brackets by the author. 
‘Memorandum relating to The Poles and Chains on Durdham Downs 
belonging to the Clifton Cricket Club’ 
‘I was born in December 1825 and was admitted a Solicitor in 
1848. At an early age I began to play cricket in the Clifton Club 
of which my late Father, William Thomas Hammonds [1801-1884 
of 33 Richmond Terrace], the late Sir William Miles [1797-1878 
of Leigh Court], then Mr Miles, and the late Mr Robert Bright 
[1795-1869 ship owner and cotton manufacturer of Abbots Leigh] 
were the Founders. In those days, in the Forties, the poles and 
chains, now on that part of the Downs near Mr William Edward 
George’s House [Downside House now Bristol University, Wills 
Hall], were fixed near the Sea Walls and the Clifton Cricket Club 
played there. The poles and chains had to be removed when the 
Duke of Beaufort’s Regiment of Yeomanry came for their annual 
training to Bristol and exercised on the ground near the Sea Walls 
and this had the effect of so cutting up the turf that many 
accidents to cricketers occurred. On one occasion one of the 
players named Blake, a member of the Lansdown Club, had his 
mouth so badly cut that I was sent with him to Mr Nat Smith, the 
well known surgeon of those days, to have it sewn up - after 
which it was decided to remove the pole and chains to the part of 
the Downs where they now stand, not used by the Yeomanry. 
‘I was at that time Secretary of the Clifton Club and helped to 
carry some of the poles and chains from the Sea Walls to their 
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present position and they were moved under my direction and that 

of Mr [William Hicks] Townsend [1791-1867] who, I think, was 

Sir John Smyth’s Land Agent and Surveyor. At that date, many 

years before the Act of 1861 when the Clifton and Durdham 

Downs were transferred to the Corporation of Bristol, the Lords 

of the Manor of Clifton Downs were the Society of Merchant 

Venturers and the Lords of the Manor of Durdham Downs were 

Sir John Smyth of Ashton Court and Mrs Marianne Colston and 

her Trustees. The Site of the present Cricket Ground where the 

poles and chains now are, being on the Durdham Downs, sanction 

to their being placed in their present position was obtained from 

the Lords of the Manor of the Durdham Downs, but whether in 

writing or verbally I do not remember - and they have remained 

in their present position from that time until now. Sir John Smyth 

died in the year 1849 and the poles and chains were transferred 

from the Sea Walls in his lifetime. I am the last surviving member 

of the Clifton Club who played at the Sea Walls, when the poles 

and chains were there and who played with the Clifton Cricket 

Club where they now are, before the Downs became vested in the 

Corporation of Bristol. I was elected a Life Honorary Member of 

the Clifton Cricket Club in 1879 and am now in my 9\st year. 

Dated 19 September 1916 (signed) Peregrine Hammonds’ 

If the date of 1819 for the playing of cricket on the Downs represents 
the earliest formation of the Clifton Cricket Club, W T Hammonds 
would then have been only 18. His eldest son, Peregrine, born in 1825 
gave his birthplace in the Census returns as Berrow, Somerset and the 
family were living in the Manor House at Berrow in the 1841 Census. 
However we are fortunate that William Joseph Fedden of Redland Bank 
took an early photograph of the Clifton Cricket Club playing on the 
Downs which is reproduced overleaf. The original is badly faded but 
some considerable detail can be recovered. From the style of dress 
(including the gentleman wearing a top hat at square leg), the location 
adjacent to what is now Savile Road and W Fedden marriage in 1855 
dates the photograph to the period 1850-1855. 

The Clifton Club had a variable relationship with the Downs 
Committee who appear to have been wary of the influence of some of 
the Committee, the popularity of the game and the crowds it attracted. 
In April 1888 Mr Frank Townsend (on behalf of Clifton CC) was given 
permission to fill in a hollow near cricket ground but in August of the 
following year the Committee were chiding the club because of damage 
to turf by carriages of Clifton CC near the pitch. As is evident from the 
photograph, tents and marquees were erected for refreshments and shelter 


A contrast in cricket styles. Above: a photograph taken by W Fedden 
c.1852 of the pitch used by the Clifton Cricket Club adjacent to Savile 
Road from 1849 [Clifton Cricket Club archives]. Below: c.1920 players 
from Redland Hill House School on an uncut pitch with plenty of 
buttercups and dandelions with the Public Toilet, Water Reservoir and 
grazing sheep in the background [Bristol Central Library] 


and the Downs Committee wrote in 1895 to Arthur Robinson of Clifton 
CC about erection of tents on Downs near the ground because one or 
more tents were staying up at least a week. That this did not upset the 
relationship can be guessed when the Downs Committee hired a roller 
from the club to improve other parts of the Downs immediately 
afterwards. After the First World War, in 1924 and 1926 disagreements 
arose with the Ranger about the timing and method of grass cutting and 
it was also in 1926 that the club were refused permission to have a 
portable coke boiler for refreshments and were reminded that they had 
previously been told to clear up rubbish around their tent. 

Whether these restrictions on the playing conditions were the main 
cause, for the 1927 season Clifton CC decided to used the Clifton Rugby 
Club for one year and whilst they proposed to play one or two matches 
on Downs, they let the Downs pitch to Brandon Hill Police Athletic Club 
and St Johns (Clifton) Church Club who were preparing the ground. The 
reaction of the Downs Committee was initially that they would take 
control but as Clifton CC wanted to keep the option to return to the 
Downs, it was decided that use of the railed pitch would be restricted to 
three clubs provided they kept it in proper condition. Clifton CC came 
back to the Downs for the 1928 and 1929 seasons and in 1929 wrote to 
the Downs Committee expressing their appreciation for the improved 
state of the outfield. However in April 1930 the Clifton CC informed the 
DC they were leaving the Downs and expressed their thanks to the 
Committee for their kindness and tact in dealing with the peculiar 
privileges held by them. The club removed the posts and rails which had 
been a feature for eighty years. 

It would appear that other clubs were also interested in playing on the 
Downs. Approaches from Belgrave Cricket Club in 1876 and the 
University College in 1880 for railed pitches were rebuffed. However in 
August 1886, the Downs Committee received a deputation of cricketers 
(E G Clarke, H W Bebe, J W Arrowsmith) and it was agreed that the 
Ranger would make pitches in the area between the Stoke and Westbury 
Roads. The Bristol and West Building Society made a donation of £100 
for cricket pitches and £50 for seats and in May 1887 it was reported 
that the cricket pitches were being rolled. Before 1902 a Downs Cricket 
League had been formed as in that year they wrote complaining of the 
state of the pitches and in 1907 a letter about accidents to pedestrians 
indicates that cricket games were being played on the plateau near Sea 
Walls. It is not clear whether these were league or impromptu games. 

A meeting with Cricket Clubs in July 1920 reported that they were 
happy with control by the Ranger under Downs Committee direction and 


agreed cricket pitches should be reserved from 1 May to 31 August with 
no football after 31 March or before 1 September. At this time questions 
were asked in the City Council by Mr J C Pearce who said that the 
cricket club practice of paying 5/- per week to mark out pitches to the 
Ranger was a monopoly and prejudiced poorer clubs. He wanted the 
Downs Committee to take on marking of pitches and regulation of the 
activities but they were only too happy to leave it to the Ranger. The use 
of the Downs by the many private schools for sports will be discussed 
below more specifically with respect to winter sports but the second 
cricket photograph shows a match in the area adjacent to the Water 
Tower in a brochure for Redland Hill House School. The presence of 
sheep in the background must date it to before 1927 and the number of 
buttercups in the foreground would indicate the lack of a prepared pitch. 
As late as July 1930 the Chief Constable reported on an accident to a 
lady crossing the pitch during the progress of a game of cricket! The 
special Sub Committee on Allocation of Pitches said they would move 
the cricket pitches further from the Blackboy Hill to Sea Walls path. It 
would appear that organised cricket was played up to the outbreak of the 
Second World War but did not return after 1945. 

At various times, the Downs have been used for tennis, croquet and 
even polo. One of the most intriguing references in the Downs 
Committee minutes is a request in April 1897 from R F Courage for 
permission to play polo on Downs on the ‘old polo ground’. While 
implying that polo had been played in the past, no hint is given where 
on the Downs this took place. It has not been possible to identify who 
Mr Courage was. In a gentler vein, it was reported in July 1903 that 
Miss Pearce was playing croquet on Downs. In 1920, Miss Moxley on 
behalf of several schools, asked permission to cut grass and mark out 
tennis courts. This was agreed as long as it took place under supervision 
of the Downs Foreman and that the courts were not to be for the 
exclusive use of schools. The following year tennis was being played on 
the Downs opposite Imperial Road and in 1922 the Downs Committee 
refused to increase the number of tennis courts or establish a bowling 
green. That this was a popular activity is evidenced by an application in 
early 1924 for exclusive use of one of the courts ‘which will be prepared 
on Downs during the coming Summer’. The Committee said that the 
Ranger would supervise and be responsible for the games being played 
in a manner fair to everyone desiring to participate in games on the 
Downs. No date has been found for the cessation of tennis courts on the 
Downs but it is likely that it would have been overtaken as a municipal 
activity by the opening of the tennis courts and pavilion in the large 


quarry adjacent to the Portway in the Gorge. This quarry was known as 
Eaglestaff’s Quarry in the 1870s and was referred to as the Rifle Range 
Quarry in a 1926 minute which implies the tennis courts were opened at 
about the same time as the Portway. Finally under this section, a request 
in May 1937 by Bristol Baseball Club to play on the Downs was agreed 
on condition there was no disturbance to cricket pitches - there is no 
evidence that baseball was played formally. 


Winter Sports 

While the Bristol Downs Association Football League is the most 
well known user of the Downs in winter having recently celebrated the 
centenary of its formation, it is a relative late comer in terms of 
organised sport. As far back as October 1885, Mr Lowther, Captain of 
Westbury Park Football Club, was refused permission to run rope round 
field of play while playing matches and two years later, Alderman 
Harvey on behalf of Clifton Football Club complained of hollows being 
filled with road scrapings. In both of these cases, football almost 
certainly means rugby football and by 1903 the Bristol & District Rugby 
Football Combination were playing on the Downs and by 1919 were 
allotted up to 6 pitches. This was out of a total of 59 pitches of which 
up to 38 were used in addition to various pitches provided by Schools 
and Clubs themselves. In 1925 Bristol Schools Rugby Union applied for 
an extra 3 pitches making a total of 8 on Saturday mornings. This would 
have been the venue for some of the local rivalries to be fought out: it 
was said that in the scrums of matches between Anglesea Place Board 
School and Hotwells School you could see the fleas hopping from the 
Hotwells side - a new dimension on contact sports! 

Other early arrivals on the Downs were running - the Post Office 
Harriers obtained permission in November 1895 to put up changing tent 
- and hockey where there is an explicit reference to the Northcote 
Hockey Club in 1896 and 1897. In 1920 St Cross Hockey Club were 
granted permission to hold a Fancy dress match on Boxing Day with a 
collection for Orthopaedic Hospital Home for Crippled Children (now 
Grove Road Clinic) and probably the most bizarre match ever was a 
hockey match with players mounted on bicycles as a University Rag 
Week stunt. 

Around 1897, a number of soccer clubs were formed and played 
friendly matches on the Downs, some of which came together in the 
1905-1906 season as the Bristol Downs Association Football League. 
Sneyd Park FC (founded 1897) and Clifton St Vincents (founded 1899) 
who were founder members are still members of the Downs League. 
There appears to have been no involvement of the Downs Committee in 
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the organisation or support of the Downs League. Presumably individual 
clubs would have been responsible for the hiring of pitches but it is not 
clear whether this was a payment to the Downs Ranger or to the Downs 
Committee. In March 1930 it was reported that each Saturday, 25 soccer, 
4 rugby, 3 lacrosse and 5 hockey pitches were prepared and charges 
made were 4/- for marking ground plus 2/6d for soccer nets. A plan and 
list of matches, signed and approved by Downs Ranger, was displayed 
in a notice board in front of Gyles Brothers shop from 13.00 to 16.00 
each Saturday. One contentious matter was the determination of the 
fitness of grounds for play: the Downs Ranger made the decision on 
Friday so that notifications could be sent out to clubs by first post or 
before work finished on Saturday morning. Inevitably a dry twenty-four 
hours between Friday lunchtime and kick-off on Saturday could make 
the pitches playable to the accompaniment of vociferous complaints from 
the League and teams. There has always been little time in a season for 
recovery of lost Saturdays when the pitches are unplayable: it is possible 
later in the season to play two games in an afternoon when the evenings 
are lighter. After very hard or very wet winters, the Downs Committee 
generally agree to allow play to be extended to the first weekend in May 
to complete the fixture list. 


Changing Rooms 

The first recorded request for permanent changing facilities was in 
1903 when the Bristol Rugby Combination memorialised the Downs 
Committee for dressing rooms. The two stumbling blocks were finance 
and the restriction on any building being erected on the Downs imposed 
by the interpretation of the Downs Act of 1861 that the space must be 
kept open and unenclosed. The first was eventually solved by a grant 
from the Parks and Open Spaces relief scheme in 1930 and the second 
by the Bristol Water Works Company giving land adjacent to their 
reservoir which had been purchased before the 1861 Act. After two years 
of debate involving the Kyrle Society, the Royal West of England 
Academy and the City Engineer, work began in March 1932 and the 
changing rooms appear to have been in use for the 1932 and 1933 
season. Major changes occurred as a result of a joint Downs and Parks 
and Public Works Committees working group which recommended in 
July 1934 that the Downs Committee take responsibility for the actual 
control of games played, signing of League Tables and general 
supervision while the City Engineer would be responsible for marking 
out pitches, allocation and letting of changing rooms and storage. This 
was accepted with special provision for Mr Pat Lowe of High Street, 
Clifton, who was a cripple and had for many years acted as Hon Ground 
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Secretary to the Downs League and marked out pitches. He was to be 
employed for a trial period of 12 months to supervise letting of dressing 
rooms and allocation and marking out of pitches at £3 per week. He was 
a well-known local person and had special permission to drive his invalid 
carriage onto the Downs to watch the football on Saturday afternoons 
well into the 1970s. 

The tariff agreed was: 

* Dressing Rooms per Saturday Small 4/- Large 5/- 2 teams in one 
room 150% of above rate. Referees and individual players 6d. 
Discount of 10% on annual tenancies; 

¢ Marking out pitches Rugby 3/- Soccer with nets 6/6 without 4/- 
poles 1/- extra (P Lowe charged the Downs League 6/- and 3/6 
respectively) Lacrosse 4/- Hockey with nets 4/- (1/- extra outfit) 
Netball cut and marked twice per week 4/6 Tennis marking out 
and repairing courts 5/- per week 

* Charge for storage 6/- per annum 

One feature that disappeared with the new Changing Rooms was the 
St John’s Ambulance Brigade caravan. There is a November 1922 
newspaper photograph which is unfortunately too poor for reproduction 
and the article noted that it had dealt with 46 cases in the previous 
season. It was styled the ‘mobile cottage hospital’ and in 1924 notice 
was served for it to be removed as the space was required for car 
parking. The alternative facilities suggested by the Downs Committee 
were to keep a stretcher in the Gentlemen’s toilets ‘as in former years’ 
which may reflect the response to a 1901 proposal for a St John’s 
Ambulance Station. Following a petition for reinstatement of the 
‘Hospital Hut’ it was agreed that it could be left on an agreed site for the 
duration of the football season. In the 1926 season it was reported that 
58 cases were dealt with of which 25 went on to Bristol Royal Infirmary 
- no comment is made in the 20% increase in injuries over five years! 
A room was made available to the St John’s Ambulance Brigade in the 
new changing rooms and their ambulance is still to be seen on the 
Downs when the Downs League plays. 

As early as 1935, the City Engineer tabled plans for extension of 
dressing rooms to accommodate ten extra rooms at cost of £1250, 
however nothing came of this before the outbreak of the Second World 
War. The Dressing Rooms became an ARP Gas Detection Cleansing 
Station in November 1939 and were used as a base for training in 
decontamination. Extension by adding an extra storey was ruled out in 
1950 when it was suggested that premises could be built in Wesley Place 
and Anglesea Place. This was a resurfacing of a proposal to build 
changing rooms in Quarry Steps which the Bristol Playing Fields 
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Association offered to fund in 1930. In fact the boiler house of 
Anglesea Place School was used as a changing room for many years 
and the author remembers as a small boy being puzzled how all these 
men could appear from a small flight of steps at the junction of 
Worrall Road and Anglesea Place. Other premises used were the 
Chapel in Wesley Place that was the base for the Durdham Down 
Adult School and a number of private homes such as the Harding 
family of Mornington Road. The sound of metal boot studs before and 
after matches was a regular feature of Saturday afternoon. At the time 
of the 75th anniversary of the Downs League it was stated without 
details that the league was subsidised by £13,000 per annum, this being 
presumably the difference between the income from fees and the cost 
of labour. Finally in 1994 the extension to the Changing Rooms was 
opened and the facilities improved. 

One feature of the Downs League is that the higher Division pitches 
are closest to the Changing Rooms at the Water Tower. Thus the lower 
Divisions have to play on the unsheltered area of the Sea Walls plateau 
with a long walk to the Changing Rooms. In the days before showers 
when a communal bath was provided, the later you arrived, the colder 
and dirtier the water! Nowadays it may be an advantage as a car can be 
parked much closer to the pitch at Sea Walls than is possible around the 
Water Tower area. 


1960 Report on use of Downs for Organised Sport 

A snapshot of social conditions and use of the Downs is contained in 
a Report from the Downs Ranger included with the Downs Committee 
Minutes of 10 May 1960. Because of the poor condition of the playing 
surface, he had identified alternative sites for 3 pitches on the north side 
of the Seven Sisters, 2 pitches on the west side of Ladies Mile and 1 on 
the east side of Ladies Mile opposite the Zoo. There were a total of 38 
established pitches, however 3 on the circus site (opposite the Water 
Tower Changing Rooms) could not be used in 1960/1961 season. 11 
pitches were not available due to reseeding but 4 of the 6 potential extra 
pitches were in use by September 1960 giving a total of 31 pitches for 
Saturday soccer and 6 for mid-week games. 

‘The Downs League on Saturday afternoons requires 30 pitches per 
week for 36 weeks (14 teams in Divisions 1 and 2, 16 teams in 
Divisions 3 and 4) plus Gloucestershire FA Cup matches. There is a 
Church of England League (16 matches per season) and the Boys 
Brigade League (29 matches per season) and on Saturday mornings 7 
Local Education Authority schools use pitches but are only charged for 
use of changing rooms. 
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Monday XIV School 1 soccer 
Tuesday Cotham Grammar School | 4 soccer 
Redland Hill House 2 soccer 
Northumberland House | 3 hockey 
Wednesday | Clark’s College 3 soccer 3 hockey 
The Crescent School 2 soccer 
All Saints School 6 soccer 
XIV School 1 soccer 1 hockey 
Amberley House 1 hockey 
Thursday | Clark’s College 3 soccer 3 hockey 
Redland Hill House 2 soccer 
St Gabriels HS 1 hockey 
Friday St Gabriels HS 1 hockey 
St Goar’s School 1 hockey 
Northumberland House |3 hockey 
School 
Cotham Grammar School | 4 soccer | rugby 
XIV School 1 hockey 


Lacrosse: Bristol University Weds/Sat Badminton House 2 per week 
Rugby: Bristol University, Tyndale Hall, Clifton Theological College, 
Baptist College 


The following schools use the Downs without making pitches: Braidlea, 
St David’s College, St Goar’s School, Clifton College, Anglesea Place 
School (by that time an annexe to St John’s VC School) and Westbury 
Park School 


The Downs Ranger recommended that the Church of England and 
Boys Brigade League should move to Corporation Playing Fields and 
XIV, St David’s, Clifton College and Bristol University make more use 
of their own playing fields. 

By 2005, all of these private schools had ceased to function, the last 
to disappear being Amberley House School in Apsley Road which by 
that time had become an infant school only. Sadly little seems to have 
survived in formal records for many of these schools - the prospectus for 
Redland Hill House dating from the early 1920s in the Central Reference 
Library being an exception. 
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Golf 

The first reference to golf on the Downs is an application in 
December 1876 by Mr Siddall and others to establish a Clifton Golf 
Club, which the Downs Committee refused. In May 1889 it was noted 
that Clifton College masters had been making holes on the Downs for 
playing golf and a letter of complaint was addressed to the Head Master. 
However later the same year when Mr Francis Medley Bartholomew 
(House Master of Dakyn’s House Clifton College, 1881-1892) asked for 
sanction to cut golf holes, it was agreed that he and the Ranger would 
view the proposed sites. In November 1889, the Downs Committee said 
it would not object to making what was probably a nine hole course. 

Matters appear to have settled down until 1893 when Mr Herbert 
Ashman, then a Council nominee to the Downs Committee and later the 
first Lord Mayor of Bristol, gave notice of a motion prohibiting golf on 
the Downs. At this time the new bye-laws prohibiting horse riding on the 
Clifton Cricket Club and surrounding area were being thrashed out. A 
compromise was agreed that there would be no golf after 2.00pm but it 
would appear that the golfers were not immediately compliant for the 
Town Clerk was instructed to write to the golfers saying that if they did 
not stop at 2.00pm, golf would be banned altogether! In October 1893 
Mr Charles E Dobson complained at being asked for a fee to play golf 
by a man who claimed the links were the property of Clifton College. 
The Town Clerk wrote to Mr W F Gorton (William Frederick Gorton, 
Assistant Master at Waynflete House School later to become Queen 
Victoria Convalescent Home and Bristol Maternity Hospital), presumably 
as secretary of Clifton Down Golf Club, asking him to regulate properly 
golf on the Downs. 

A regular feature of the Downs Committee was receipt of complaints 
of near misses from golf balls. Normally their response was to erect 
notices pointing out to players the dangers of playing golf - it would 
have been more logical to address these to pedestrians. In 1901 a formal 
meeting was held between the Downs Committee, a group of 
memorialists against golf led by Mr Hamilton Grace (timber merchant 
of 27 Downleaze) and the committee of the Clifton Down Golf Club 
which comprised the President Alderman Davies, Col Sir Edward Ross, 
John Hilton, K C Irvine and Rear Admiral Hulton. The Golf Club was 
successful at getting a decision rescinded to restrict end of play from 
2.00pm to 12.30pm. However in 1905 the prohibition of golf on Sunday 
mornings was confirmed and the City Valuer was instructed to repaint 
the nine notices, presumably one at each tee. In 1931 Clifton College 
boys were accused of playing after 2.00pm and the Ranger also 
complained of the remarks made to him by the boys. This prompted the 
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Visiting Committee to inspect the course (see below). The Golf Club on 
occasions complained about the length of the grass, particularly after 
grazing ceased, and tried without success to get regular use of the 
mowing machine. The view of the Downs Committee was that the 
fairways would be cut only when the mowing machine was in the 
vicinity. The long grass was of considerable help to the local 
unemployed during the Depression years who supplemented their income 
by searching for and selling back ‘lost’ golf balls. Another hazard for the 
player can be surmised from a complaint by Mrs Abbot of Beaufort 
Road with respect to the ill treatment of a small dog by a golfer - it is 
not recorded whether the ill treatment was a direct hit or an attempt to 
recover the ball from the dog! 

In February 1898, the Clifton Downs Golf Club paid for new turf on 
various parts of the Downs. When in 1903 the Bath and West and 
Southern Counties Show came to the Downs, it was agreed that the Golf 
Club could cut three new holes in place of those not usable during the 
Show. The Show site was on the left hand side of Stoke Road extending 
as far as the Worrall Road to Ivywell Road (Red Lamp) footpath. In 
1906 a request from Mr Lewis L Lansdowne to be allowed to play golf 
on the Redland side of the Downs was refused. His brother, 
Winchcombe Lansdowne, was a well-known inhabitant of Napier Road, 
Redland until the 1970s and was still playing a round of golf a week 
after his ninetieth birthday (but not on the Downs!). Similarly refused 
was a request to be allowed to practice up to 9.00am on the Westbury 
side of the Downs in 1920. 

Unfortunately no plan of the layout of the nine holes has so far been 
found. In 1913, displaced from their normal fairways by the Royal 
Agricultural Show, they were allowed to make new greens on the east 
side of the Stoke Road to Fountain Hill Road (Ladies Mile). Some clues 
are given in 1931 when Mr H W S Neville, Hon. Sec. Clifton Down 
Golf Club, was refused permission to put up a notice ‘Visitors to pay 
green fee of 1/- (Sp) per day at 49 Upper Belgrave Road or to a member 
of the Committee on the links’. The site of the notice was to be the Ist 
Tee opposite 20 Upper Belgrave Road. The Visiting Committee 
inspected the course in July 1931 and required the 3rd Green at the top 
of Fountain Hill to be moved 30 yards from roadway and the Tee at 7th 
Green to be brought forward 20 yards. The nine holes covered the 
Downs on both sides of the Ladies Mile and a few of the notices 
prohibiting driving of golf balls after 2.00pm survived on the elm trees 
of the Old Avenue until they succumbed to Dutch Elm disease in the 1970s. 

The end of the golf course came with the requisition in 1941 for a 
vehicle park of at least half of the course. There appears to have been no 
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attempt after the War to re-establish a golf course although it is not clear 
whether this was because of the cost and effort of re-instatement of the 
turf or the lack of local demand. The bye-laws are now explicit on 
prohibiting the driving, chipping or pitching of hard golf balls. 


EARNING A LIVING 
Carpet Beating 

Carpet beating is an industry that has now disappeared but was a 
feature of life until the Second World War. Most homes had rooms with 
wooden or linoleum floors with a central rug or carpet. Before the 
invention of the vacuum cleaner (and with the dust from most roads not 
being covered with tarmac until between the First and Second World 
Wars), carpets had to be taken out and beaten regularly. One site much 
used for carpets from the large houses of Clifton was beside Clifton 
Down Road below the present Pound, more or less opposite the end of 
Northcote Road and the Zoo. In May 1864, the Downs Committee 
agreed to the erection of four additional posts for beating carpets and in 
June 1871 they agreed to repair the posts. Most of the houses in the area 
between Clifton Park and the Downs were built in the 1860s so this 
would imply that this was a ‘traditional’ site on common land which 
expanded to meet the new market. 

In 1874 Arthur J Knapp of Llanfoist House (between Cecil Road and 
the top of Bridge Valley Road) wrote to complain against Jones and Co 
of Wine Street who were spreading and cleaning mattresses on the Down 
near the spot where masts are erected for the beating of carpets. The 
following year he complained again but the Downs Committee would not 
consider an alternative site until the alignment of new roads was resolved 
(discussions were then current on the circular road with the possibility 
that it might be extended to the end of Pembroke Road rather than 
ending at Fountain Hill). In 1879 and 1884 memorials were received 
from houses near the Pembroke Road/ Clifton Road junction on the 
nuisance caused by carpet beating with no result because the Downs 
Committee could not identify a better site. 

However when in 1885 Christopher J Thomas complained about 
carpet beating, it was decided that notice would be given to stop from 
with effect from 30 June and the Hayward was instructed to remove the 
posts. C J Thomas was Mayor in 1874-5 and by this time had retired 
from the soap making business in Broad Plain and was living at Drayton 
Lodge in Durdham Park. At the July 1885 meeting a deputation was 
received comprising Mr Barker, Rev T H Clark, Rev Urijah Thomas 
(Minister of Redland Park Congregational Church) and Mr Townsend 
representing the carpet beaters and a compromise was agreed restricting 
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times when carpets could be beaten. At the following meeting a Town 
Council resolution called on the Downs Committee to frame bye-laws 
including a ban on carpet beating and there was an attempt by Mr Barker 
to rescind carpet ban that was lost by 3-4. 

The Municipal Corporations Act 1882 provided a_ statutory 
mechanism for ministerial approval of local bye-laws but a draft was not 
available until March 1889. In May 1888 Mr Moline of Heathside, The 
Avenue, complained about carpet beating but by this time the drafting of 
bye-laws to prohibit carpet beating was under way. The Society of 
Merchant Venturers approved the proposed bye-laws in April 1890, and 
an amended draft was considered by the Council in December 1890. 
However it was not until February 1892 that the Downs Committee 
approved them and even then the Council made another slight alteration 
in May 1892 so that the 22 bye-laws came into effect on 1 August 1892 
including Bye-Law 8 prohibited carpet beating. 

In January 1893 the Downs Committee directed that notice boards 
with Bye-Law 8 should be placed where carpets are beaten and the 
Ranger was told to get the name and address of offenders and bring 
them to the Committee. When at the April 1893 meeting the Ranger 
presented 20 names, he was told that summons would be issued from 
this week on. Even at this point, the Council wavered for at their 
meeting on 9 May when the Council decided it wanted an area set aside 
for carpet beating within a limited area of Durdham Down and at 
reasonable hours, Mr Herbert Ashman (later to become the first Lord 
Mayor of Bristol) had to remind the Council that they had agreed to 
Bye-Law 8. At the next meeting it was reported that on 29 May 1893 
Albert Hurd, William Alexander and John Burgess had been fined 1/- 
fine for beating carpets. It is perhaps a measure of the sympathy with 
those whose livings were affected that at the same time it was reported 
that Mervyn Peters had been fined 5/- and costs for riding a bicycle on 
a path on the Downs! Thus the trade of carpet beating disappeared from 
the Downs although there was until very recently a sign adjacent to the 
steps from Jacob Wells Road to Brandon Hill defining the hours when 
carpet beating was permitted. 


Donkey Rides 

Evidence of the industry of providing donkey rides appears from the 
beginning of the Downs Committee (complaints about donkey boys 
creating a nuisance (June 1864), donkeys being let loose on Down 
overnight (September 1866)) and in July 1875 and 1877 removal of the 
donkey stand near St Johns School was demanded. Despite instructions 
that the Hayward was not to allow the Donkey Stand near top of 
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Blackboy Hill, in May 1879 the unauthorised donkey stand near St Johns 
School was still active and it was decided to refer the matter to the 
police. This does not seem to have stopped the trade for in June 1893 
Edward Rogers was fined 5/- and costs for tying up his donkeys and 
leaving them all night on the Downs in contravention of the 1892 bye- 
laws. In the Edwardian era a more tolerant line was pursued for in June 
1907 it was decided that donkeys would only to be allowed on Downs 
between 11.00am and 1.00pm and 2.00pm and 7.00pm. The RSPCA was 
involved after the First World War and in 1924, while stating their wish 
to prohibit hire of donkeys on Downs, agreed that the Ranger would co- 
operate with the RSPCA inspector to ensure donkeys were only ridden by 
small children. However in February 1927 notices were posted prohibiting 
hiring of donkeys on the Downs and the trade appears to have ceased. 


Refreshment Facilities 

To misquote the Bible, “wherever two or three are gathered together, 
somebody selling food and drink will be in the midst of them’. The 
Downs are no exception and, although there are no explicit records of 
the sale of refreshments except at formally organised events, the proposal 
to erect wire litter baskets in May 1904 and complaints in 1909 from 
police about stands and barrows on Downs opposite Zoo and at the top 
of Blackboy Hill during the Easter Holidays show that the crowds had 
attracted business. In April 1911 and in February 1926 it was noted that 
there were more boys selling chocolate on Downs and at the latter date, 
four local traders (from Ambra Vale, Victoria Street, Clifton and two in 
Hotwell Road) were said to be preparing to extend this trade. The Downs 
Committee concluded that they could not prohibit it and it was proposed 
that the Town Clerk would interview them and inform them that the 
Committee would not interfere provided that there was no increase in 
numbers, their conduct remained satisfactory and they did not sell on 
Sundays. Two years later, the Ranger reported that ‘by a little persuasion 
he had practically stopped selling of chocolates on Sundays’. One is left 
to wonder what constituted persuasion and whether it would now be 
viewed as harassment! A by-product of the popularity of the Downs was 
the litter left behind; extra staff were engaged on litter picking and a 
daring experiment in 1913 was the deployment of wire litter bins: two at 
Blackboy Hill and four in Stoke Road. In the years between the Wars, T 
Wall ice cream manufacturer supplied 12 bins per year at no cost - one 
suspects that the bin included an enamel advertisement for the product. 

The changed social conditions of the Second World War, and the 
need to ration food and provide a balanced diet, gave rise to municipal 
restaurants in most large cities, Bristol being no exception. ‘British 
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Restaurants’ survived to 1961 in Bristol and even later in Oxford where 
they were popular with students up to 1970. In 1946, the Corporation 
considered Tower Hirst adjacent to Sea Walls for a refreshment café and 
public conveniences however in July it was requisitioned for housing 
purposes. However the Public Works Maintenance Committee declared 
they were taking ‘active steps to acquire a site on the Downs where a 
suitable pavilion and facilities for refreshments can be provided’. The 
Downs Committee pointed out that even limited building on the Downs 
would require an Act of Parliament to amend the Downs Act. When the 
Corporation Parliamentary Bills Committee said they wanted to convert 
Sea Walls plateau into a natural amphitheatre, the Downs Committee 
response was sympathetic to lavatories, not unsympathetic to 
refreshments but did not agree erection of swings. In September 1946 the 
Corporation established their Municipal Restaurant and Catering Service 
which had to operate under the Food Control Committee while food 
rationing was still in force. The Downs Committee refused permission 
for a mobile canteen at Sea Walls which however appeared to have been 
trading as the British Restaurant over the Summer of 1946. 

In 1947, a new feature appeared of mobile canteens which had to be 
removed every night to avoid contravening the Downs Act; the Blackboy 
Milk Bar mobile unit operated from the Reservoir (Water Tower), the 
Avenue adjacent to the Zoo and the east side of Ladies Mile towards 
Fountain Hill and Sea Walls; the Municipal Restaurant mobile canteen 
operated from the former barrage balloon site near the Observatory. 
When the Mobile Canteen was reported with a broken rear axle in 
February 1947, the Downs Committee exceptionally agreed that it could 
stay until June - one wonders whether there was a connection with the 
severe winter of 1947. 

A new regime was instituted in March 1948 when applications were 
invited from traders for licences permitting them to trade on or from the 
roads on the Downs: 15 applications were received in addition to the 
above two activities covering sales of ice cream, fruit, shellfish, toys and 
novelties. After the initial flush of business there was a steady decline 
in the number of traders and in a number of cases traders were 
reprimanded for failing to trade in accordance with their licence. In 1952 
a charge of £5 was made to those trading in the Blackboy Hill area to 
cover the cost of litter clearance. The following year this charge was 
extended to all traders and in 1953 trading was prohibited on the triangle 
of land at Blackboy Hill and sales of tobacco and sweets were not 
allowed to placate the owners of shop premises. At least one well known 
shop also operated a refreshment trailer and many will remember Ray 
and Cann’s sweet shop next to Gyles Brothers until 1967. In 1957 all 
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trade was moved Stoke Road despite the objections of the Bristol 
Waterworks, the Police and the traders themselves; one complaint was 
that the lack of shelter from the prevailing wind blew the gas-flame out! 
In 1961 the Civic Catering operation was disbanded and there was no 
other trader wishing to use the Zion Hill site. The Downs Committee 
was able to charge licence fees from 1959 and. fees rose from £20 in 
1961 licences £20 to £25 in 1963, £40 in 1964, £75 in 1970 and £80 in 
1974. While the ice cream vans are still with us, the mobile trailer 
disappeared from the Water Tower site with the opening of the new 
restaurant facilities in the erstwhile Gentlemen’s toilet at the northwest 
corner of the Waterworks land. 


Play Equipment 

There seems to have been little demand for permanent play 
equipment, other than a request for a sandpit in 1919, until 1939. In June 
of that year, Robert St J Reade tabled a question at the City Council 
meeting and at their subsequent meeting on 13 June, the Downs 
Committee recorded that they were ‘not satisfied that there is a 
widespread demand for refreshment houses or children’s corner and 
limited funds are available to do it even if desired’. R St J Reade 
referred at that meeting to a need to repeal ‘antiquated legislation’ and 
returned to the fray in 1946. In February, the Downs Committee agreed 
in principle to a children’s playground containing swings and an area of 
tarmac and three years later the Corporation Public Works Committee 
resurrected the proposal to which again the response was to agree in 
principle to allocate a site but not to pay for it. By May matters had 
moved so far as the Works Committee agreed to fund the playground 
and a site at the rear of Reservoir was identified but again nothing was 
done. It is not clear whether this was because of the lack of money or 
opposition from those Bristolians who guard jealously the terms of the 
1861 Act. The final attempt then occurred in where the Downs 
Committee agreed in July to a children’s playground near Blackboy Hill 
comprising 6 seat swings, giant stride, merry-go-round and horizontal 
ladder. It was clear that many members of the Downs Committee were 
unhappy as the Town Clerk and the Merchant Venturers’ representatives 
spoke against it and at the next meeting the decision was rescinded. 

It only remains to record the strange tale of the ‘Trim Trail’. At the 
Downs Committee meeting on 20 December 1976, they were informed 
of a proposal for a series of exercise facilities which would be sponsored 
by the Phoenix Assurance Company. In the following January, it was 
decided in principle to agree to have the trail for one year on a trial 
basis. In June 1977 a licence was granted in the name of the sponsors 
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for the installation of the equipment. When the equipment appeared, a 
number of local residents (including the author’s father) objected 
strongly that this contravened the 1861 Act. In February 1978, it was 
noted that the Trim Trail had been ‘given’ to the Downs Committee. 
Hereby lies the sting in the tail for even static equipment has to be 
maintained and the liabilities associated with it covered by insurance. 
Thus the Trim Trail has become progressively a less attractive feature of 
the Downs and will probably shortly disappear completely. 


Miscellany 

Over the years, human ingenuity in schemes for making money has 
never flagged; in 1877 one William Alexander was selling polished 
stones at Sea Walls and complained to the Downs Committee when the 
Hayward made him remove his publicity notices. For many years, signs 
were erected in April reminding those on the Downs that picking of the 
May blossom was not allowed. In more recent times, before Christmas 
much holly and mistletoe has been removed by those who think that the 
area is common land. In 1880 the Hayward was instructed to stop bird 
catchers, presumably for sale as domestic pets. Mr Henry Poole 
supported at the Downs Committee in July 1908 the application of 
George Button, late of Clifton Down Station, to ‘stand on Clifton Down 
with a telescope for exhibition purposes’! Mr J Wilcox trading as the 
Severn Chair Company hired deckchairs for use on the Downs for many 
years and in June 1934 he complained to the Downs Committee that he 
was not taking sufficient at Sunday evening band performances to cover 
a donation of 10/-, i.e. the attendance was less than 120 at 1d per chair 
per evening. His predecessor Mr Sidney Jones had successfully obtained 
permission in June 1919 to erect a temporary wire and canvas fence to 
conform to Regulation 9 of the Entertainments Tax. It was reported that 
it had enclosed nearly 1500 square yards, i.e. a circle of about 45 yards 
diameter. No comment was passed and one would guess that it soon became 
too expensive to maintain. On the debit side, in March 1876 Thomas 
George Eades was fined 1 shilling damages and 10 shillings costs or 14 
days for carving his initials upon a seat - one is left to speculate whether 
somebody who knew him provided information or whether he was caught 
in the act. The only Thomas Eades in the 1871 census was a 21 year old 
ironmonger living with his father, a retired butcher, near Cheltenham Road 
which hardly counts as a juvenile delinquent! 


Prostitution 


To support the claim to be the oldest profession, as long ago as 
September 1884 one Alderman Harvey complained about the activities 
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of prostitutes near the Suspension Bridge; however, it does not appear 
to have been a problem of sufficient public profile to appear frequently. 
The following year the Watch Committee reported to the Downs 
Committee there were ‘many suspicious characters loitering about 
begging and insulting females’. It is possible that the doubling of police 
supervision between 10.00am and 11.00pm in Summer 1904 was a result 
of the activities of prostitutes as there is no reference to other problems 
such as rowdyism or vandalism. In the mid-1920s, specific mounted 
patrols were begun following complaints of ‘interference of young 
ladies’ and damage to seats. The Chief Constable later reported that 
supervision of the Downs by uniformed and plain clothes patrols had 
been supplemented by mounted and cycle patrols. ‘The mounted patrols 
have proved very effective, inasmuch as they are able to cover more 
ground and patrol secluded parts of the Downs’. An oblique reference in 
May 1940 to the behaviour of parties in cars at Sea Walls at night 
confirms the attraction of an unlit road and proximity to the City Centre. 

The human side of the sex industry is given in the well-known book 
written by Victoria Hughes who looked after the ladies toilets at the 
Water Tower before and after the last War. One means of controlling 
public daytime activities especially when the grass was long was the 
exercising of police horses based at Redland Police Station. The rider 
could see what was going on and the parties could hear the horse 
coming! In 1958 and 1959 there were a number of alleged incidents and 
complaints about undesirable characters enticing children into hollows. 
This was considered very serious considering the number of scouts and 
preparatory schools using the Downs. The Police agreed to arrange two 
hourly mounted patrols on weekdays, with fewer on Sundays. Some of 
the locations near the Ladies Mile were removed by filling in old 
quarries and removing the vegetation. With the departure of the mounted 
section to Bower Ashton in 1971, the Downs patrols reduced from two 
to one per day and now mounted police very rarely appear on the 
Downs. Unfortunately in the 1990s the area between the Circular Road, 
the Tennis Courts Quarry, the Gulley and the Portway has become a 
cruising ground for male homosexuals with a considerable loss of public 
amenity. 


TRANSPORT 
Horse Racing 

Latimer records that the Bristol Journal of 1822 noted that a 
racecourse was improvised on Durdham Down in May 1828. His 
comment on the event was ‘though the quality of the animals was 
indifferent, the affair attracted a great attendance’. This appears to have 
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become an annual event until May 1838 and was recorded at some time 
around 1829 by Miss Sharples in the well known picture which is part 
of the Bristol Museum and Art Gallery Collection and part of which is 
included here on the opposite page. The picture is said to record many 
well-known Bristol personalities which may reflect the popularity of the 
event. It will be noted that the tower of Cook’s Folly in Sneyd Park, the 
Sea Walls and the head of Walcombe Slade are visible in the 
background and from the alignment of these features, it would suggest 
the grandstand was located on the flat ground at the head of Fountain 
Hill. As the Bristol Turnpike Trust in 1828 constructed Bridge Valley 
Road and the link road to Stoke Road now known as the Ladies Mile, 
it is a possible conclusion that this commercial enterprise may reflect the 
improved access from the City. The Grandstand would have been placed 
at the finishing post so that one could envisage a gallop of only about a 
kilometre or five furlongs. 


Horse Riding 

Apart from organised racing, the Downs have always been a natural 
place to exercise horses. That this is not without hazard is shown by the 
example of Thomas Walker Jones who was a Lieutenant of the Madras 
European Infantry Regiment of the Honourable East India Company. The 
memorial in Redland Chapel (Redland Parish Church) records that he 
was killed by the falling of his horse on Durdham Down on 29 
December 1837. His will was proved the following January in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury and shows that he was from 
Bermondsey in south east London. In the days before the motor car, 
people extended the freedom to roam of the horse rider to the horse 
drawn carriage as well. To the first Downs Committee in 1861, the 
problem of the damage done by indiscriminate carriage driving across 
the Downs loomed as large and as emotively as the car parking issues 
do today. However even the horse rider has not always been popular, for 
instance in 1884, 30 cricket clubs asked for bye-laws to prevent riding 
and driving across Downs between Stoke and Westbury Road. One 
suspects that the cricketers were more concerned about the damage done 
to the playing surface but there were instances when games were held up 
by horse riders on the field of play. The Downs Committee were placed 
on the horns of a dilemma: they wanted to make the Downs available for 
cricket and other recreation but not to allow any part to become 
dedicated to a particular recreation. Finally the 1892 bye-laws defined an 
area of 38 acres with posts 20 feet apart parallel to Savile Road on 
which horse riding was restricted and on which organised sports could 
take place without interference. In 1894 the posts were supplemented by 
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planting beech trees which survive today while the posts have long since 
disappeared with the departure of cricketers from the Downs. In general 
this solution seems to have been mutually acceptable to the riders and 
the players however strangers do not always read notices - four members 
of the North Somerset Imperial Yeomanry who were prosecuted for 
riding on the prohibited part of Downs in September 1910 successfully 
pleaded ignorance of the bye-laws, which was accepted as an excuse. 

For many years, there were regular patrols of the Downs by mounted 
police from Redland Police Station and later Bower Ashton. In 1953 the 
Downs Committee response to complaints of wild riding was to 
undertake to write to the local riding schools. Even as late as the 1970s 
there were a number of stables in Stoke Bishop from which one could 
ride however the high value of residential property has meant that they 
have become housing and the horse is a rare site on the Downs these 
days. As late as 1978 a complaint came before the Downs Committee 
about a near miss between a galloping horse and a pedestrian near the 
Sea Walls. The areas on which horse riding were prohibited and limited 
were restated in 1981. 


Buses and Trams 

The first horse tram route was opened from Perry Road to Apsley 
Road at the foot of Blackboy Hill on 9 August 1875 and was not 
converted to electric traction and extended to the top of Blackboy Hill 
until 5 December 1900. The Tramway Company had started negotiations 
with the Downs Committee over a year previously to be able to install 
poles for the overhead wires and that agreement was concluded in 
February 1900. There is evidence that work on the electrical supply 
began about six months before the opening as an electrical junction box 
was moved from Upper Belgrave Road to a position on the triangle of 
land that forms part of the Downs opposite Wesley Place in June 1900. 

As can be seen from the picture of the terminus, a horse drawn bus 
provided the connecting service to Henleaze and Westbury and in 
January 1901 there was a complaint about overhanging branches from 
trees on Stoke Road hitting outside passengers on omnibuses. This was 
to be a continuing source of friction between the bus operators who 
wished to avoid damage to their vehicles or injury to passengers and the 
Downs Committee who wanted to prevent damage to the trees. The 
strained relationships may be deduced from the decision of the Downs 
Committee in July 1901 that the Lord Mayor was to interview Mr White 
(later Sir George White) with respect to the annoyance caused by 
running of buses on the Downs on Sundays. After the addition of the 
Zetland Road and Westbury routes, there was pressure for the erection 
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of a shelter on the triangle referred to above - the negotiations dragged 
on for nearly three years over who would build it, who would pay for it 
and who would indemnify the Downs Committee against any prosecution 
under the 1861 Act. In the end nothing was done to provide shelter here 
although a shelter was built in Stoke Road for those changing from the 
trams to a connection bus. 

To return to overhanging trees, the problem re-occurred in July 1906 
when the bus company started a new route from the Redland (Zetland 
Road line) Terminus to the Zoo. Again in September 1917, buses were 
fuelled from a large bag containing coal gas on the roof and trees had to 
be lopped in the road from White Tree to Parrys Lane. In June 1926, 
another operator, Greyhound buses, complained that their Eastville to 
Suspension Bridge service (the infamous 83 route) was being hit by trees 
and the response of the Downs Committee was to suggest they operate 
the route with single deck vehicles. The same company complained 
about trees between the Zoo and Blackboy Hill in 1931 and when they 
started to turn buses at Blackboy Hill via Reservoir Road in 1934. In this 
case, the Downs Committee co-operated by agreeing the bus company 
could lop the trees under the supervision of the Downs Ranger because 
the route had been required by the Watch Committee who did not want 
buses turning at the Stoke Road junction. The legal position is clear from 
a claim in October 1932 when an ex gratia payment of £4 12s 3d was 
made to IH Nash in respect of repairs to his furniture van from hitting 
a branch in Stoke Road. The Ranger looked at all the other trees and 
could find no others likely to cause damage. 

One of the strangest instances, where in fact no claim was pursued, 
arose in July 1931. It was reported that damage had been caused to the 
steep bank at top of Fountain Hill from trials of Hillman Wizard cars 
under the auspices of the Cathedral Garage. 


Car Parking 

As has been noted in the previous pamphlet on the Downs, an early 
concern of the Downs Committee was to control and then prevent horse 
drawn carriages crossing the Downs. With the exception of modern joy- 
riders who enjoy night-time incursions and those from out of Bristol who 
ignore the prohibition on parking on the Downs, the major pressure for 
car parking on the Downs has been the proximity of the Bristol 
Zoological Gardens (the Zoo). 

The first approach to the Downs Committee by the Zoo was made in 
1927 for the use of the railed-in portion of the Downs fronting the 
entrance for parking motors and charabancs. The Committee deferred 
consideration and the Zoo decided that there was sufficient space in 
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College Road for the moment. However the point this raised was that the 
space between the northern boundary wall of the Zoo and of Clifton 
Down Road was part of the Clifton Down and therefore came under the 
control of the Downs Committee. Historically the road next to the Zoo 
wall was the original road and Clifton Down Road was a Bristol 
Turnpike road dating probably from about 1828. In 1929 as a result of 
pressure from the Chief Constable who was keen to have cars parked off 
the road, it was clarified that the Zoo had a right of way from Clifton 
Down Road over the strip of the Downs from a point 115 feet from 
Upper Belgrave Road to about 40 feet south east of Northcote Road for 
access to the Slaughterhouse. The Zoo agreed to make no claim to the 
land on this right of way now or at any time in the future in exchange 
for use of the old road for car parking. No cars were to cross or be 
parked on the grass area. By 1931 it was agreed that cars could be 
parked on either side of the old road and that charabancs could unload 
outside the Zoo but would then go to the Water Tower area for parking. 
This spurred the Downs Commoners to object that the use of part of the 
Downs as a car park infringed their right of grazing - they however 
agreed to a rental of 5/- being paid as long as the space was not used for 
coaches from outside Bristol! Repair of the road alongside the Zoo wall 
was shared in 1937 and the Downs Committee were against the verges 
being used for parking. 

For many years railway excursions were run by the Great Western 
Railway and later British Railways from South Wales to Clifton Down 
station whence excursionists walked to the Zoo. Rising car ownership 
and the growing popularity of the Zoo caused the car parking issue to 
become progressively more significant during the 1950s. The space 
between the Zoo wall and Clifton Down Road became dedicated for car 
parking and two attendants were authorised by the Town Clerk to collect 
parking fees. In 1958 these men resigned and it was agreed that for 1959 
the Zoo would nominate car park attendants and the Town Clerk would 
issue them with a letter of authorisation. (It was reported at the next 
meeting that a member of the Downs Committee had taken the 
registration numbers of cars parked on the Downs and forwarded them 
to the Chief Constable - it included one Police Patrol Car!). 

Parking became such a major problem that in early 1968, the Chief 
Constable approached the Downs Committee who decided that they had 
the power to set aside the bye-laws which they agreed to do for the 
Sunday and Monday at Whitsun and the August Bank Holiday. A 
parking fee of 2/- was charged and 920 cars used the site on Sunday and 
1294 cars on the Monday which almost exactly balanced the costs of £78 
for staff, £100 for temporary road signs and £30 for roping off the area 
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on the plateau at the top of Fountains Hill. In March 1969, the 
Committee returned to the matter and the Chief Constable reported that 
12 policemen had been engaged in traffic control duties at the Zoo at 
Easter. Annual attendance figures at the Zoo were 1957, 667,443; 1961, 
849,547 and 1968, 1,008,547. The Downs Committee refused to lay an 
asphalt pathway between the car park and the Zoo but agreed that the 
area could be used for six occasions per annum associated with Bank 
Holidays. The Council Planning and Traffic Committee would organise 
collection of the parking fees and 25% of any profit would be paid to the 
Downs Committee. The Traffic Committee and the Zoo assumed joint 
responsibility for reinstatement of any damaged turf. The weather at 
Easter 1969 was so good that the car parking area had to be extended to 
accommodate 1293 cars on the Sunday and 2016 cars on the Monday 
(attendances at the Zoo on these days were 17,654 and 28,809 
respectively implying about 30% of persons coming by private car and 
at least 50% by coach). This has now become a regular feature although 
it does give rise to confusion about which areas of the Downs one can 
drive over with cars very often being seen elsewhere on the Downs. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
National and Local Shows 

Within a year of the first meeting of the Downs Committee, they 
decided to support the Volunteer Review in June 1862. The Volunteers 
were the successors of the Militia raised for home defence and were later 
to become the Territorial Army. That the Volunteer Review was a 
considerable event is evidenced by the grandstand, temporary enclosure 
and the provision of beer tents. The reference to the erection of 
temporary fence around the adjacent quarry points to a location either at 
the Stoke Road end of the Ladies Mile or the space between the Water 
Tower and the Seven Sisters. The restoration of the surface of the 
Downs was not achieved quickly: the Downs Committee instructed 
Captain A M Jones (later Colonel Arthur Mowbray Jones (1823-1889) 
of Ringwood House, Pembroke Road) Adjutant of Ist Gloucestershire 
Regiment and Secretary of the Review Committee to fill holes left by the 
grandstand in September 1862. 

The following year, 1863, the Bath and West Show applied for 
permission to use up to 20 acres for three months ‘between the Water 
Company tank (reservoir), the Stoke Road and the road leading to Down 
House’. The Downs Committee were unable to come to a decision even 
after conditions were proposed of ensuring there was no impingement on 
the Clifton Cricket Ground and that proper restitution was made. 
However after a City Council resolution was passed in favour, the 
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Downs Committee acquiesced. There were considerable problems in 
achieving adequate restitution; the Bristol and West tried to pay £15 for 
the Downs Committee to do it but in the end had to engage their own 
contractor and it was not until February 1867 that it was reported that 
repairs had been completed. The Bath and West Show returned in 1874 
and was such a commercial success that a £100 donation to Downs 
Committee was followed in 1875 by a further donation of £73 towards 
the erection of a drinking fountain. 

There had been agitation from Clifton cricketers for the provision of 
a drinking fountain and it appears some sort of fountain was provided in 
1870 at the rear of the Water Works enclosure. The Downs Committee 
had previously decided to erect a fountain at the top of Bridge Valley 
Road on the site of the old Turnpike Lodge in 1869 using a donation of 
£100 from Alderman Proctor - it appears that this fountain was not 
completed until the spring of 1872 according to Latimer which may be 
connected with the removal of the Clifton Down Pound to the new site 
opposite the Zoo. The design by Mr Hirst (probably John Henry Hurst 
(1826-1882 of Avonhurst, Stoke Bishop) for the new fountain was 
agreed by the Downs Committee in September 1876 and completed.soon 
after. This fountain was moved eventually to a site in front of the 
Mansion House in 1987 to resolve problems of sightlines for traffic 
attempting to leave Fountain Hill. As an aside, the fountain at Sea Walls 
was erected at the cost of Mr Hird in 1883. 

The next major event was the visit of the Royal Agricultural Show in 
1878 which occupied 60 acres north-east of Water Tower for four 
months. The Downs Committee advised the organisers to obtain the 
consent of the Downs Commoners to the restriction on grazing this 
involved. The extent of the event is shown by the occupation of the land 
beginning in March 1878 when contractors blasted holes for the 
foundations of the buildings. 

An American’s view of the Royal Show 1878 has come to light 
which includes comments on the machinery exhibited in addition to the 
following description and social commentary: 

‘The enclosure, about seventy acres in extent, covered a level 
stretch of the great common of Bristol - Durdham Down - near 
the beautiful suburb of Clifton. The temporary offices of the 
society and the wooden ring fence had the same slight character 
with which we are familiar at home. The various sheds for 
implements, stock, etc., stretched out in parallel rows from each 
side of a broad central avenue, and ran along nearly the whole of 
the outer enclosure. They were generally frames of light timber, 
covered with canvas. Interspersed among them were tents and 
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cheap wooden buildings for judges and officers, for members of 
the society, for restaurants, for drinking booths, etc. Here and 
there were rings for the examination of cattle, a larger one for 
agricultural horses, and a still larger one, with a grand stand 
adjoining, for the examination of pleasure-horses and for the 
general exhibition of live stock. The immediate impression was 
that of a most orderly and imposing gathering of the means and 
results of a gigantic industry. 

“We have in America no agricultural show quite comparable 
with this one. The St Louis Fair comes nearest to it, but it lacks 
some of its more impressive elements and it adds very much 
which has to do rather with mechanics than with agriculture, and 
a conspicuous element of art and domestic industry, which here is 
absent. The St Louis Fair would very fairly represent the English 
show if, without losing size, it gave up all collateral branches, and 
were occupied entirely with what relates to agricultural and purely 
country life. Indeed, the English show departs from the 
agricultural line only by the exhibition of carriages and a few 
articles of domestic economy which are not specially confined to 
farmers’ households. 

‘The administration of the show is most perfect. The space is large, 
the sheds and show rings are admirably arranged, and in every 
department it is evident from the outset that the management is 
working with the light of long experience. The catalogue is printed 
almost at the very last moment; its numbers are all consecutive, and 
there are astonishingly few exhibits recorded which are not present 
on the ground. The prize lists in the various classes are conspicuously 
posted the moment the judges’ awards are announced. 

‘The managers of the grounds and the groups of judges were 
assisted on this occasion by a swarm of boys from the training 
ship Formidable - neat and active fellows, in their sailor dresses, 
distributing badges, carrying messages, and giving efficient help 
in all matters of detail. The exhibition was quite ready at the time 
announced; every exhibit was in its place and ready for inspection. 
In no single department during the whole week of the show was 
there the least suggestion or sign of confusion or hurry; and so far 
as the crowd permitted, even on the cheap admission days, it was 
easy to inform one’s self concerning every subject. 

‘To an American the most interesting feature of the show was, 
of course, the people - the people from whom we have sprung, 
whose cousins we are, and who, while having undergone some 
modification by the civilizing influences of modern times, remain 
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far more nearly like our ancestors of two hundred years ago than 
is any class which we have to show. Costume has fled in England, 
as elsewhere, before the advance of the railway and the tourist, so 
that there was not much that was noticeable in this regard. 
Farmers’ wives and daughters, and even dairy-maids and house- 
servants have little in their dress to distinguish them from their 
betters: here and there a carter’s frock, and quite generally the 
breeches and leggings of the grooms, constitute about all that is 
left in the way of class dress. If peculiarities of speech yielded as 
readily as peculiarities of dress, one might easily fancy one’s self 
in America; but peculiarities of speech are far more stubborn, and 
whether in the lower and richer intonation of educated persons, in 
the absolute absence of h’s among the multitude, or in the strong 
local dialects of twenty distinct peoples from different counties 
one felt a very foreign influence. 

‘Another peculiarity was the enormous amount of drinking, men 
and women - of many classes, too - crowding about the numerous 
large booths where beer and spirits were sold. I can recall no 
instance where, at an American agricultural exhibition, any sort of 
intoxicating drink has been sold within the enclosure. Here it was 
sold universally and consumed enormously. Such an amount of 
such beverages would drive an American crowd beyond the limits 
of decency, and quite beyond the control of the police; here it had 
no more effect than so much water; and no crowd in America, 
under the most favourable circumstances, could be more orderly 
or more self-respecting than were the thousands who were 
gathered together on Durdham Down during the week of the 
“Royal” show. Whether or not it is an evidence of civilization for 
a nation to be able to drink so hard and to carry its drink so 
stoutly it is not worth while to discuss; it may be due to of 
peculiarity of climate, to the constant out-of-door exercise possible 
to this whole people, or to the long habit of many generations; but 
what ever the reason, one might, so far as this show ground was 
concerned, have gathered the impression that there is less 
drunkenness here than in our State of Maine, where the sale of 
even the lightest beer is a penal offence. 

‘It is another striking peculiarity of Englishmen, and, to a 
stranger, one of the curious exhibits of the show, that vigorous, 
healthy, and wholesome appetite should make men - and women 
too - so indifferent to the modern art of good cookery. That a 
nation should have reached the state of prosperity of Great Britain, 
and still content itself with such bread as is universal here, is 
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astonishing to those who have known civilization in other parts of 
the world. That, with a climate admirably suited to the growth of 
nearly all vegetables, a people numbering thirty millions should 
subsist mainly upon potatoes and the various families of the 
cabbage as their chief vegetable diet, is indeed odd. Now and 
again one may get on very well with a costly: mid-day luncheon 
of cold meat, cheese, and iced claret, and for a show ground such 
mid-day diet is well enough; but that a people by no means 
deficient in aesthetic cultivation should go from the cradle to the 
grave ignorant of what their neighbours across the Channel regard 
as the necessaries of at pleasant life is little less than amazing’. 
Further shows followed: Royal Agricultural Society in 1909 and 
1913; Bristol and West in 1886; Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Show in 1903 (which was the first to make use of temporary telephone 
connection to National Telephone Company circuits) and in 1921 when 
the site was on the Ladies Mile side of Stoke Road and was successful 
enough to result in a £200 donation to the Downs Committee. 
For the 1886 Bath and West Show the attendance figures were: 


Wednesday 2 June Very Wet 4,999 
Thursday 3 June Dull no rain 9,380 
Friday 4 June Very Fine 15,515 
Saturday 5 June Very Fine 43,022 
Monday 8 June Very Fine 27,616 


The number of passengers booked to Clifton Down Railway Station 
over the five days was 33 733, i.e. a third of the Show attendance. At 
this time, all the trams were horse drawn, not being converted to 
electricity and extended to top of Blackboy Hill until 5 December 1900. 
On each of the five days three special, fast trains were run from Bath 
Spa Station to Clifton Down Station and back, via the new loop line at 
Dr Days, conveying passengers at special fares. On the Saturday of the 
Show, the ordinary service was suspended and trains ran each way every 
20 minutes. The number of trains each way on the Saturday was 47, 
while on the Monday 41 trains were run each way, the usual number 
being 31. The Avonmouth goods train service was discontinued on the 
Saturday and on the Monday between 8.00am and 10.00pm. On the 
various days of the Show, the trains on the Clifton Extension Railway 
were composed of 12 carriages (3 of which carried Ist and 3rd class 
passengers, the remaining 9 being 3rd class only). Each train had three 
brake carriages with a guard in each. 

The number of wagons for the Show received by the two companies 
during the period of the Show, was 500 from the Midland Railway and 
512 from the Great Western Railway, the latter comprising: 284 ordinary 
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wagons; 76 cattle wagons; 32 wagons carrying heavy machinery; 64 
horse boxes; 48 flat wagons with carriages; 8 furniture vans. 

During the Show, extra staff deployed at Clifton Down and 
Montpelier were: Clifton Down - 2 clerks, 1 telegraph clerk, 10 
policemen, 6 porters; Montpelier - 4 porters, 1 clerk and 12 extra ticket 
collectors (employed here to save collecting tickets at Clifton Down). 

Within thirty years the motor vehicle revolution and the electrification 
of the tramway service had further changed mass transport. The Bristol 
Evening Times and Echo of 7 July, 1913, reporting on the handling of 
the traffic at the Royal Show then being held on The Downs, states that 225 
tram cars, 42 motor charabancs of various types, 230 taxicabs, private 
landaulets and torpedo-cars and 150 horses were employed. During the week 
ended 5 July 1913, the tramcars and motor-charabancs alone carried 
1,560,428 passengers and the Clifton Rocks Railway, 14,300 passengers. 
After comparing conditions with the Royal Show of 1878, when the horse- 
car route to the foot of the Blackboy Hill was greatly overloaded, it went on 
to say: ‘How changed are the conditions at The Downs now, with a 
terminus superior to any in the Kingdom to favour the quick despatch of 
cars. With the two sets of rails leading to Upper Belgrave Road and the one 
set leading towards Stoke Road, these constitute a triple terminus, and a 
dozen cars can be loading or unloading at one time. Then there is the 
additional terminus at the Westbury Road junction not far away. 12 
additional men were employed on each show day at the Durdham Downs 
terminus to assist in the loading of the cars. The passengers, by means of 
printed notices on the cars, were requested to leave at the front end, and 
new passengers were admitted only at the rear end. Time after time a car 
arrived with 50 to 70 passengers in it, was unloaded and by the time the last 
passenger had passed out of the front end, all the seats were again filled, 
with some standing, and the car sent away again within 90 seconds of 
arrival. Over 80 cars were employed on the three steeply graded routes 
leading to the Downs which put a severe test on the capabilities of the 
generators, but there were no breakdowns’. Details are given of the despatch 
of cars, over 40 being sent away in 30 minutes, which did not include those 
on the regular five minute Westbury service. Allowing 70 passengers per 
outward car and 50 per inward car, it is computed that the trams dealt with 
passengers at the rate of 9,600 per hour. The electric trams took 16 minutes 
to cover the two miles to the Centre, whereas the horse cars had taken 24 
minutes from only the bottom of Blackboy Hill. 


Band Concerts 


Between May and October 1887, a temporary Bandstand was erected 
on the Promenade on Clifton Down. The Downs Committee determined 
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‘not to interfere’ and this appears to have become an annual occurrence 
as in 1893, in response to a request from the Bristol and Clifton Band 
Committee to erect the bandstand from Bedminster Park adjacent to the 
Reservoir (Water Tower), the Downs Committee imposed the same 
conditions for the Promenade which was for a temporary erection which 
would be removed at the end of the season. Another location for concerts 
was adjacent to the Sea Walls by the Bristol Post Office Band. The 
Downs Committee said they would ‘not interfere with the event as long 
as they do not occasion any disorder’ but would not agree to them 
soliciting contributions. Saturday afternoon band concerts by the 
Temperance Band near Blackboy Hill in 1898 on Saturday afternoon. 
Band and choral concerts were held from time to time but a regular 
feature of the Edwardian era was the concerts by the Band of 6th 
Battalion Gloucestershire Regiment and Bristol Military Band at a 
bandstand ‘near the second seat on Stoke Road nearly opposite the 
reservoir’. A temporary gas pipe was laid across Stoke Road to provide 
light for evening performances and two restrictions were imposed: only 
one band per evening to play; soliciting of alms during band 
performances was forbidden. The first season lasted from July to the 
beginning of September and while they did not send round a collection, 
they put out collecting boxes which annoyed the Downs Committee. The 
following year they applied for permission to lay an underground electric 
cable, which was refused. The concerts appear to have continued 
annually through the First World War years but no permissions were 
applied for after 1918. Indeed the few concerts that did happen appear 
to have been held nearer the Gully. This would have been to the relief 
of the residents of St Vincent’s Parade at the top of Blackboy Hill (now 
the National Westminster offices) who memorialised the Downs 
Committee to object to the disruption of the peace of their Sundays. 
During the Depression, the organisation of band concerts in Bristol Parks 
came under the City Engineer - in June and July 1930, ten concerts were 
given by six different bands on the Downs and similar programmes were 
agreed in subsequent years up to 1939. 


Public Meetings 

The first explicit record of a political meeting is the Bristol 
Conservative Association open air meeting on 6 June 1908 near 
Blackboy Hill. However this may not have been an isolated occurrence 
as the September 1908 Downs Committee meeting heard that on 30 June 
there had been a meeting of unemployed on Downs addressed by Mr 
Ellery who the Police alleged had advised continuing with a collection 
in contravention of the bye-laws. In October the Police reported that 
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they had apologised to Councillor Ellery who was not present at the 
meeting on 30 June! 

It may be a reflection of the revolutionary spirit in the air that in June 
1910 it was reported that Mr McPherson, Secretary to the West Branch 
of the Anti-Socialist Association, had been holding meetings on the 
Downs and had refused to move on. It was agreed that the Town Clerk 
would write to request him to hold meetings on the south side off Stoke 
Road. A further objection to noisy speakers especially on Sundays at the 
next meeting raised a suggestion that public meetings be confined to a 
particular part of the Downs. The Town Clerk responded that the Downs 
Committee had no power to prevent any person addressing a meeting on 
any part of the Downs provided that no nuisance was caused thereby. 
However this may have been the beginning of the use of the area at the 
top of Blackboy Hill immediately adjacent to the footpath to Julian Road 
which was Bristol’s ‘Speaker’s Corner’ at least up to about 1970. It was 
at this venue that in May 1949 a complaint was raised at the nature of 
addresses given by a man named Webster. The Police reported that while 
some of his remarks might be objectionable there was nothing to warrant 
proceedings. It is presumably the same J A Webster who was refused 
permission to sell leaflets although the Independent Labour Party were 
allowed to make a collection at their meeting at about the same time. In 
September 1950 Mr Webster was fined 20 shillings for selling his 
‘Blackboy Special’ - unfortunately no copy seems to have been 
purchased for the Central Library collection. 

From 1910 onwards, more requests were made for open air religious 
services and the Downs bye-laws were modified to allow lorries with 
amplifiers to drive on the Downs for larger meetings. When the Prime 
Minister, Rt Hon Stanley Baldwin, spoke at the Colston Hall on 25 April 
1929, an overflow meeting was organised by the Bristol West Unionists 
on the Downs using a van and amplifiers. In July 1930, a meeting of the 
Commonwealth of India League at the Sea Walls used two marconiphone 
loudspeakers and drew forth complaints from the local residents. 

For the 1945 election campaign, Councillor J H Knight was permitted 
to sell political literature at meetings on the Downs. In the following 
year, the Bristol West Labour Party wanted to hold regular meetings on 
Sundays - the point at issue was their use of loudspeakers which the 
Downs Committee felt was reasonable for a one-off meeting but was 
objected to for regular use. In June 1947, the Committee reversed its 
decision to ban the use of loudspeakers for a Bristol Co-op meeting and 
allowed them as long as four weeks notice was given, that they had a 
maximum range of 200 yards and were only for music and not religion 
or politics. At the next meeting, applications by both Liberal and 
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Conservative parties for loudspeakers were refused; however it was 
agreed that collections could be taken at bona fide political rallies - the 
Downs Committee then had to adjudicate on what constituted a political 
party and decided in 1952 that the Bristol Peace Council did not qualify. 


National Rejoicings 

The Downs have always provided a natural place for celebrations and 
their elevation means that bonfires and fireworks have figured largely in the 
programme. However for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, requests for a 
hippodrome and the more catch-penny amusements were refused. Ten years 
later for the Diamond Jubilee, the Rejoicings Committee organised fireworks 
at Sea Walls, a bonfire in the centre of Durdham Downs (agreed as long as 
it was as far as possible from houses), a military tattoo and illumination of 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge. Similar activities marked the Coronations of 
1901, 1911 and 1936. After the Second World War, major events were the 
Festival of Britain in 1951 and the Coronation of 1953. 

One near miss was the proposal for a commemorative tower to 
celebrate the four hundredth anniversary of John Cabot sailing west in 
May 1497. Three Downs Committee meetings were held in March 1897 
which included proposed designs for a site at the head of the Gulley or 
Bridge Valley Road. The major concern was that the Downs Committee 
wanted the Town Council to indemnify it against any claim that it 
breached the 1861 Act. The Council argued that as the City would own 
it, there was no need for an indemnity. No copy of the design was 
retained with the Downs Committee papers or any reference to the 
architect to know whether this design was also by William Venn Gough. 
His design was realised at the Civil War fort on Brandon Hill where the 
foundation stone was laid on 20 May 1897 and the complete tower 
opened on 6 September 1898, being paid for by public subscription. It 
remains a distinctive feature of the Bristol skyline and in truth is a more 
striking site than the edge of the Avon Gorge. 

One of the last of the old style events was Bristol 600 in 1973, 
celebrating the Charter establishing Bristol as a City and County before 
it became part of the new County of Avon in 1974. The Show site 
covered 16 football pitches and the car parking for over 3000 cars a 
further 12 football pitches. Despite the success of the Bristol 600 as an 
event celebrating many of the industries and activities of Bristol and 
attracting over 450,000 visitors between 21 July and 7 August, it did not 
cover its costs and there were considerable difficulties when the 
organisers, Bristol 600 Commerce Displays (UK), went into voluntary 
liquidation owing over £40,000. The car park was reported as very badly 
cut up and not usable for football while more than half of the show site 
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was unusable because nails had been left after dismantling the stands. A 
particular difficulty for the Downs Committee was that they had licensed 
the Bristol United Press to use the site but responsibility for re-instatement 
had been sub-contracted to the bankrupt organiser. The costs had to be born 
by the Parks Department which cost nearly £1500 per acre. To add to the 
problems, the reseeding of the car park area had been preceded by 
rotovating the soil which had brought stones to the surface which was 
unacceptable to the players and damaging to the mowing machines! 

Unsurprisingly subsequent events have been far more restricted in 
scope and area: a carnival and fun fair for the 1977 and 2002 Jubilees. 
Regular fun fairs and shows in the area between the top of Blackboy Hill 
and the Seven Sisters now have to provide temporary roads for vehicle 
access and generally avoid the football pitches. 


The Flower Show 

One regular feature since the Second World War has been the annual 
show at the end of August - to many Bristolians it is a sure sign that 
Autumn is close at hand! It first came to the Downs as the Civic 
Horticultural Show in September 1947 covering 2 acres with 5 marquees. 
Having agreed that charges could be made for entrance (but not car 
parking), the major issue has always been the reinstatement of the site. 
It is very often difficult to complete dismantling and begin reinstatement 
because of autumn rainfall. In addition, if the summer is wet then lorry 
access to the site for trade exhibits can cause damage and, within the 
marquees, the walkways will concentrate wear of the grass. 

The initial reaction in August 1951 to complaints from the public 
about the frequency of setting aside of the Down for marquees was 
that the Horticultural Show should move elsewhere (there had been the 
Festival of Britain celebrations for most of July and Holiday 
Entertainments during August). However the following December, it 
was agreed with the newly constituted Civic Horticultural Committee 
that, although the Downs Committee would not allow a permanent 
show site, they could continue to use the Downs as long as the Show 
Committee: 

* provided indemnity against claims under the 1861 Act; 

* avoided damage to turf; 

¢ undertook full reinstatement of the site; 

* minimised the area of the Show and the duration of fencing; 

* made no charge for car parking; 

* had vehicular access only from Reservoir Road; 

* the Downs Ranger supervised the site; 

* the Show period should include opening on the Saturday. 
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From February 1952 the Downs Ranger has attended the organising 
Committee in an advisory capacity. When approached, traders have not 
wanted the Show to extend to the Saturday presumably as they have 
found that they do better business on their own premises or because of 
difficulties in maintaining the standard of the exhibits over the longer 
period. Despite problems with organisation, the Show has continued with 
only minor changes. It was agreed that charges could be made for car 
parking in 1959 and since that year the main entrance for vehicles has 
been from Westbury Road. 


Bonfires 

Following the Downs Committee stating that they had no objection, 
bonfires were lit and displays of fireworks were set off on Durdham 
Down (opposite Upper Belgrave Road at the top of Sutherland Place) 
and on Clifton Down (in the old quarry at Observatory) on 5 November 
1930. The Clifton Guy Fawkes Carnival Club held a second fireworks 
display on 15 November 1930 in aid of the Lord Mayor’s Hospital Fund. 
It is not clear at this remove whether this was a new activity or formal 
recognition of an unofficial practice. The bonfires became an annual 
event (with the exception of 1939 to 1946 inclusive) on the 5 November 
or on the previous Saturday if 5 November fell on a Sunday. 

The matter was reviewed by the Downs Committee in September 
1938 when the debit side was recognised, i.e. the time that the staff took 
to build the bonfires, clear up afterwards and repair turf, not to mention 
the unruly behaviour of some spectators. However the Police were 
concerned that if the Downs were not used then bonfires would be made 
in side streets and the Downs Ranger thought that it was easier to control 
unauthorised bonfires. It was concluded that the two bonfires should be 
allowed to continue but that there should be a limit on their size and they 
should not be built until two or three days before the 5th of November. 
However, according to the caption of a photograph in the Bristol 
Weekend of 4 November 1964, the 1938 bonfire was to be marked by 
the inclusion of 100 old pianos ‘donated’ by Mickleburghs which must 
have challenged any limitation on size. 

The first bonfire after the Second World in 1947 also included 92 old 
pianos although few of them survived to be burnt on the bonfire as the 
coal rationing then in force meant that anything that could be burnt was 
used for keeping homes warm. In November 1959 the Downs Committee 
were reassured that no great material wear and tear took place beyond 
the immediate site of the bonfires and in December the Chief Constable 
said he was happy with official bonfires on the Downs. However by 
September 1960 to the recorded surprise of the Downs Committee he 
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had changed his mind and said that he was concerned over the increasing 
prevalence of disorderly and riotous behaviour. He attended the October 
Committee meeting and explained that there had been seventeen arrests 
in 1959 for assault, disorderly conduct and insulting words. It was also 
clear that with 5 November 1960 being a Saturday, that there would be 
even more attending and potential for trouble. As rubbish was already 
being tipped to make bonfires, the Ranger was instructed to dismantle 
and dispose of it. It was subsequently reported that a few fireworks had 
been let off on the Downs but there were no incidents involving the 
Police. 

Only in the 1990s have the efforts of the Lions and the local Round 
Table resurrected the bonfire and fireworks display with thousands 
attending the bonfire and funfair and even more thousands viewing from 
public roads. The site used is to the east of the Reservoir/Water Tower 
and most of the area between the Stoke and Westbury Roads and the 
Seven Sisters are roped or fenced off for public viewing or letting off the 
fireworks. After several successful years, even this event is threatened 
by the cost of liability and cancellation insurance and the difficulty of 
collecting from those outside the paid admission zone. 


Circuses and Carnivals 

The first occasions on which funfairs or circus were allowed on the 
Downs were the Stay-at-Home holidays organised during the Second 
World War. The first event was in August 1942 when a carnival was 
allowed on the east side of the Ladies Mile and a circus to the west of 
the Reservoir. Similar events followed in the remaining war years to 
1945. Confirmation that the Downs Committee viewed these as 
exceptional circumstances came when they turned down an approach by 
Charles Heal and Son for a site for a carnival for which they were 
offering to pay a rental as large as £1000 in 1950. 

As part of the Coronation Celebrations in 1953 it was agreed that there 
would be a circus on the Flower Show site, i.e. between the Water Tower 
and the Westbury Road, and a funfair at the Green Lamp Path, i.e. the 
Stoke Road side of the Water Tower. In agreeing to this proposal the 
Downs Committee were emphatic that this was not to be considered as a 
precedent. Chipperfield’s Circus visit from 15-29 June 1953 was very 
successful and not surprisingly in September 1953 there was an unsuccessful 
enquiry from Bertram Mills for a site in 1954. The external pressure was 
maintained and in July 1954, the Colston Hall Management and 
Entertainments Committee of the City Council asked for a site for annual 
circus or camival. Their explanation was that, hitherto, Horfield Common 
had been used but the area there was not sufficient for larger circuses. 
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The Downs Committee agreed that the Downs could be used for 
circuses as along as: 

e the site was not occupied for more than 14 days per year; 

e that the Downs Committee did not have to meet expenses of 

restoration; and 

e that the Entertainments Committee would indemnify them against 

any claims under the 1861 Act. 

Having given way on circuses, the Downs Committee maintained 
their adamant refusal in the 1950s to allow funfairs and carnivals. As 
noted above, the Commoners sent an indignant letter without any formal 
reaction from the Downs Committee. After some initial concerns over 
the effect on the soil and setting adequate standards for reinstatement 
(which was carried out by the City Engineer Parks Department at the 
Entertainment Manager’s request and at the expense of the circus), 
Chipperfield’s, Bertram Mills’ and Billy Smart’s Circuses appeared more 
or less in annual rotation until 1968 when no booking was accepted 
because it was anticipated that the site would be used for making the 
Blackboy Hill roundabout (for details of this proposed traffic scheme see 
the earlier pamphlet). Up to 1963, most of the animals travelled by train 
and the procession on a Sunday afternoon from Clifton Down Station to 
the Downs was an important part of the publicity, not to mention a 
welcome diversion for the Sunday School children (including the author) 
in St John’s Church Halls near the Whiteladies Road/Apsley Road 
junction. 

The registration of the Downs under the Commons Regulation Act 
1965 in June 1973 enabled a charge for use to be made and this was set 
at £500 per week initially. By the mid 1970s, the economics of touring 
meant that the traditional circuses were looking for permanent sites and 
the Downs Committee had decided that wear and tear on the surface 
meant that the site could only be used once in every two years. 
Increasing pressure from animal welfare organisations had caused the 
traditional circus to be less publicly acceptable and subsequent circus 
bookings have been smaller scale events featuring human performers 
only. However a number of events continue to include fun fairs including 
the fireworks display and the Vintage Motor Show using the site between 
the Water Tower and the Westbury Road. 
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